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Editorial 


ARE EMPIRES DOOMED?* 

This is perhaps as significant an analysis of 
the world situation as has come out of Canada 
since the war began, and it ought to be read 
ind re-read, pondered and digested by both 
Canadians and Americans. These thirty-two 
pages could easily be expanded into a book of 
no mean proportions. The author’s previous 
hooks “The Rise of Anglo-American Friend- 
ship” and “Peace by Power” have been widely 


liscussed. The latter was published in the 


United Kingdom and the United States as well 
is in Canada. 

Mr. Gelber’s fundamental thesis is that “this 
is a people’s war in a political rather than a 
social sense,’ and that political stability is 
necessary before we can achieve economic se- 
urity; that, at the bottom, “the people’s war 
is a war for power—to deny power to the 
enemies of mankind, to preserve it in the hands 
{i the free.” It is well that someone has stated 
so uncompromisingly the political bases of social 
ind economic security, for too few people in the 
Dominion realize how utterly futile it is to 
promise economic security and betterment if we 
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have to live in an anarchic world everlasting], 
threatened by amoralists. 

Hence, it is important that we not only 
deprive the enemies of mankind of their power 
to injure, but also that we strengthen with ever 
greater power those political organisms which 
are disposed to use their power for the steady 
advancement of freedom, even if the tempo of 
such advancement “must be set not by ideo- 
logues in a hurry, but by the immemorial inertia 
of the Orient itself.’ It is not power that is bad ; 
power itself may be good or bad—it depends 
upon how it is used. As Isabella says in 
‘Measure for Measure” 

“O, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
So, too, Mr. Gelber: 

“Power in our hands is not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end—and an opportunity. It is the political 
minimum of that process the maximum of which is the 
fullest social and economic development of humanity. 
The settlement of all international disputes by methods 
of law is, for example, only feasible in a global society 
in which the law-abiding command respect and can 
enforce the law.” (Page 11.) 

This concept of power leads Mr. Gelber 
to the defence of British and, for that matter, 
of American imperialism, and he flays the 
simple-minded sentimentalists who lament that 
India did not receive complete self-government 
earlier since then she would be one hundred per 
cent in the war with us. What, he asks, about 
Iraq and Egypt which were granted—perhaps 
prematurely—their independence? Was Thai- 
land, by reason of her complete autonomy, any 
more capable of resisting Japanese aggression ? 
Or were the Philippines able to keep out the 
Japanese because they had been promised com- 
plete freedom by a fixed date—1946? And, 
he asks, “what if Mr. Nehru had been Prime 
Minister of an Indian Republic under Mr. 
Gandhi as Chief of State?’ India today does 
need to be saved—but from herself. Again, if 
this is primarily a people’s war in the social 
sense, what was Russia doing about it, 1939- 
1941? 

On the whole, therefore, we must have power, 
and hence we have empires. Because of this, 
“to sell Britain short or subtly to write her off 
is thus to invite a defeatist peace, to undermine 
the victory before it is even won.” And again: 
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\mericans must have their empire to defend thei 


shores and buttress their world position. But even 


that would not suffice if the British Empire went down. 
Despite her giant strength, she cannot do without 

the British Empire’s added weight.” 

This is stark realism and should be taken in 


large doses by Americans—especially those who 
foolishly continue to harbour isolationist illu- 
of the 


nationalistic school who chatter foolishly about 


sions, and by Canadians sentimental, 
imperialism, quite forgetting that for the rela- 
tive security we in Canada have enjoyed, we 
are largely indebted to British imperialism. 

Mr. Gelber is not oblivious to the change 
which a permanent union of the United Nations 
nught make to the accepted role of empires. 
Indeed, he says that 

‘A new League of Nations, revamped and perhaps 
name of the United Nations, should be 
result of the (Page 19) 


continuing the 


one war. 


If such an overpowering union could be ef- 


fected, the importance of preserving intact cer- 


tain empires—whether british, French, Dutch, 


\merican, Portuguese, Belgian, or other — 
when its ef- 


diminished least, 


had 


Bue even here, 


would be at 


fectiveness been thoroughly established. 


the author stresses that in such 
an international mechanism 


the danger is that if all are expected to lead, none 


will lead . 


. The United States, Britain, Russia and 


rance—whether in concert or in groupings of two 


or three—will bear the larger share of imperial, over- 


1 


leadership; the 


\W he re 


and 


seas European initiative 


still be 


responsibility must lt 


must 


necessarily theirs power dwells, 


We need to be reminded of this fundamental 
truth, although Mr. Gelber might, perhaps, 
have strengthened his case by stating the axiom 
in reverse [english—where responsibility dwells, 
power must be retained! He doubts whether 
China will be able to contribute much to world 
leadership and direction for many years since 
for decades she will be “engaged in reconstruc- 
tion, in raising her national standard of living; 
in creating a political system that is at once 
dlemocratic 


and unified.” Some readers may 
he more sanguine concerning China’s capacity 
for modernity. 

Mr. Gelber does not point out, in dealing with 
\merican imperialism, how the frequent con- 
trast the United 


between the achievements of 
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States in the Philippines and that of Britain in 
India usually fails to take into consideration not 
only the distinction in size and population, but 
the fact that the 
States took over the Philippines, those islands 


also historic when United 
had already been submitted to three centuries 
of European control and had been—superficiall, 
at least—Christianized with the exception of a 
relatively small Mohammedan minority. The 
situation which confronted the United States in 
the Philippines was therefore essentially differ- 
ent in its very esse from that faced by Britain 
in India. 
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Editor, 
Foop FoR THOUGHT 
=r: 

As you have in certain editorials expressed a 
certain measure of sympathy with the movement 
for monetary reform, can you tell us why so many 
Canadian industrialists and financiers 
bitterly opposed to any thought of a more rational 
basis for money when in their published plans for 
post-war reconstruction this is the only thing on 
which all the five leading associations of indus- 
trialists in the United Kingdom, including the 
London Chamber of Commerce and the Federation 
of British Industries agree ? 

AN ADMIRER OF J. 


are so 


M. KEYNES 


too would like 
to have answered. Perhaps, one reason ts that in 
Canada the monetary reform movement 
launched by people who had not thought their wa 
through its many ramifications, and who consi 
quently put the whole movement under a cloud.) 


(Epiror: This is a question we 


Was 


The Editor, 
Foop For THOUGHT. 
Sir : 

I have read with interest the article, “Welfar« 
Services for the Canadian People” in the October issu 
of Foop ror THouGut. I noted that on page 12 Dr 
Strong referred to provincial services, mentioning under 
the heading of Saskatchewan that the Bureau of Labor 
and Public Welfare is under the minister of municipal 
affairs. 

I consider that more aptly it might have been 
mentioned that the Bureau of Child Protection and Old 
\ge Pensions are under the minister of highways, who, 
incidentally, seems to have little appreciation of either 
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For some time I have been trying to promote 
terest in the Government and among people interested 
the social services in the formation of a department 
social welfare, which would bring under one roof 
| the various social services of the Provincial Govern- 
ent with the exception, perhaps, of public health. I 

vould include the present machinery for old age 
ensions, mothers’ allowances, maternity grants, pen- 

ions for the blind, and, of course, public assistance. 
have been unable to make up my mind whether pub- 
health should be joined in such a new department 

1 work in close co-ordination. We have public health 

jurses in our rural communities and we have travelling 

lental clinics. Such services should be closely allied 
to rural social work generally, in my opinion. 
Our child 


ondition, lacking skilled direction, or, 


welfare services are in a lamentable 
for that matter, 
iny acceptable program. 


I thought it might also have been mentioned that 


administrator. 


our correctional institutions are under the minister of 
public works, who is, at present, also the minister of 
public health. The deputy minister of public works 
is a former architect, who is proud of his jail buildings. 

I believe that under the proposed new department 
there should be a division of correction, under a capable 
Despite the representations of The John 
Howard Society of Saskatoon, which asked for careful 
future appointments, the Government made an author- 
ity on swine the warden of the provincial jail at Prince 
Albert about 18 months ago. 

You are probably well aware that politics, which 
permeates the whole Canadian social structure, plays 
Our child 


welfare inspectors have, at least in instances of which 


a big role in Saskatchewan social services. 


I know personally, been recruited from among un- 
trained, unskilled party friends. 

CHRISTIAN SMITH 
Saskatoon. 





TORONTO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Recent books in demand during the month of February, 1943, 
arranged according to popularity. 


FICTION 


Douglas (Lloyd) 
Davenport (Marcia) 
Campbell (Grace) 
Bromfield (Louis) 
Keyes (F. P.) 
Werfel (Franz) 
Sinclair (Upton) 
Knight (Eric) 
Sallans (G. H.) 
MaclInnes (Helen) 
Vance (Ethel) 
Hilton (James) 


BOOKS OTHER THAN FICTION 


Skinner (C. O.) 
Smith (H. K.) 
Morton (H. V.) 
Hargrove (Marion) 
Rich (L. D.) 
Pearson (Hesketh) 
Spence (Hartzell) 
Fromm (Bella) 
Van Loon (H. W.) 
Paul (Elliot) 
Brown (Cecil) 
Thompson (Dorothy) 


The robe 

Valley of decision 
Thorn-apple tree 
Mrs. Parkington 
Crescent carnival 
Song of Bernadette 
Wide is the gate 
This above all 
Little man 
Assignment in Brittany 
Reprisal 

Random harvest 


Our hearts were young and gay 
Last train from Berlin 

I saw two Englands 

See here, Private Hargrove 
We took to the woods 
G.B:S. 

Get thee behind me 

Blood and banquets 

Van Loon’s lives 

The last time I saw Paris 
Suez to Singapore 

Listen, Hans 
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Towards New Horizons 


By DONALD CAMERON 


NE day not long ago I was at a dinner at 

which quite a number of prominent citi- 
zens were present. Sitting near me was an 
elderly gentleman who has occupied and still 
occupies a very prominent position in Canadian 
lite. He is a man well past three score and ten. 
During the course of the meal the conversation 
inevitably turned on the war and on some of the 
problems that would undoubtedly have to be 
faced and solved in the post-war period. In 
speaking of these the old gentleman said he was 
glad he would not live through the next ten or 
twenty years because the times were going to 
be so difficult 
world 


the condition so chaotic that the 
would be a very unpleasant place in 
which to live. 

The only reason I mention this incident is 
because many ordinary people listening to this 
man and others like him may think, because of 
his position and the circles in which he has 
moved, that this must be the voice of authority 
and if an important person like that feels that 
the future is going to be so complex, then it’s 
not much use for the common man to worry 
about a new and more equitable social order— 
probably we had better leave things as they are. 

I want to state with all the emphasis I can 
that I thoroughly disagree with that defeatist 
philosophy which is all too common among an 
older generation who have enjoyed comfort and 
security under society as we have known it. 
Naturally they do not wish to be disturbed in 
their comfort and complacency and that, to me, 
is another excellent reason for requiring men 
to retire from public positions of power and 
responsibility not later than their 65th year. 

My own view of the next ten or twenty years 
is that they are going to be years in which it is 
good to be alive—times when the spirit of 
pioneering and adventure will have its greatest 
since our forefathers blazed trails 
It will 
be a time of opportunity for the courageous in 
the field of 


resurgence 


across the North American wilderness. 


industry, commerce, and social 
planning such as the world has never seen. It 


will be a time of social engineering more vast, 


more important and more significant than the 
era of mechanical engineering which developed 
from the Industrial Revolution. 

The next twenty years will certainly be as 
important a period in history as the Industrial 
Revolution, and it may go down in later history 
as the period of the Social Revolution or Evolu- 
tion, whichever you like to call it. That it will 
be a dangerous and exciting time I agree—much 
more dangerous and exciting than the Industrial 
Revolution because the tools and instruments, 
or the weapons we are using, will not be me- 
chanical principles and machines but materials 
much more difficult and explosive—ideas and 
men’s minds. 


The social revolution of today is a revolution 
in men’s thinking and in their standards of 
values. It represents just as fundamental a 
change in our society as did the change from 
the work of the individual craftsman of a hun- 
dred years ago to that of the intricate mass 
production machine of today—in fact, today’s 
social revolution is the next logical step in world 
evolution after the Industrial Revolution. It 
is an attempt to distribute the products of a 
mass production economy to all of the people 
in short, to translate the last vestiges of an 


economy of Scarcity into an economy of 


abundance. That is what we mean when we 
talk about full-employment-at-abundance-level 


after the war. Simply the substitution of an 


abundance economy for an economy of scarcity 
—and that is the greatest revolution in social 
thinking since the invention of Christianity. 


Leadership 

Great changes in society can only come about 
if we have good leadership—men with big 
minds who think big — who have imagination 
and courage and tenacity of purpose. Great 
ideas may fail, however, without proper com- 
munication. Hence, our task today as educa 
tors, as policy-makers, as administrators, is 
essentially a job of communication—to see that 
a sufficient nucleus of the common people are 
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familiar with the ideas of our leaders—the social 
engineers of the century of the common man. 
We are extremely fortunate in the United 
Nations’ leadership at the present time. 
Probably at no other time in history have the 
destinies of great nations been entrusted to the 
care of abler men than we have in the Big Four 
of Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and Chiang Kai- 
Shek; they are men of great courage and 
and, 


indomitable will 


above all, men with big ideas 


imagination — men of 
men who have 
the global concept of society and the world. 
Behind these men are the best brains of 
nations - 


the 
-the engineers and economists, the 
sociologists and the educators—collectively, the 
social engineers of the new day. 

Last spring, one of these men, Henry Wal- 
lace, coined the phrase by which we hope this 
century may become known—the Century of the 
Common Man. Wallace is one of a group of 
world thinkers who are planning the age of 
the translate the 
general principles of the Atlantic Charter and 


abundance men who must 
President Roosevelt's four freedoms into prac 
tical realities in terms of community and indi 
vidual action. 

Of course, there are people who will say. as 
did the president of the American Manufac 
turers’ Association the other day, that “he 
wasn't interested in a quart of milk for every 
Hlottentot or a TVA in 


will be lots of people who either because of 


Timbuctoo.” There 


selfishness, isolationism or ideology will scottf 
and ridicule ideas that are new or plans that 
may curb their own selfish interest. There are 
others, like the old gentleman I mentioned at 
the will 

hecause they are disturbing 


beginning, who oppose new idea 
men who always 
talk about getting back to normalcy, forgetting 
that in a healthy and growing organic society 
to do that is to 


die—there must be growth and _ fulfilment. 


there can be no going back 
Society can no more go back to the status quo 
before the war than can a growing child who 
has been ill for four years go back to the pre 
illness stage of growth and development. |) 
(lo that would mean death. 

We are engaged today in total war-——in 
reality, two wars 


lascism, and a war for peace and security. We 


a war against Hitlerism and 
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must win both. While it is true that we must 
win the war against Hitlerism first, we must 
hight to win the peace at the same time. We 
cannot let that war languish until the Axis is 
defeated because to win the peace requires just 
as total an effort, just as much planning as the 
other, Those plans for winning the peace must 
be ready to be put into action as soon as the 


other war stops. There are still too many people, 


although their numbers are getting smaller, who 
give as an excuse for not doing anything the 
specious argument that we've got a war to win 
first. The answer to that person and that kind 
of thinking is that we’ve got two wars to win, 
and they can’t be separated. It may be much 
more important for us to have clearly in mind 
what we are fighting for than what we are 
fighting agaist. As far as the common man 
is concerned, it is freedom from fear and free 
dom from want that loom largest in his perspec 
tive. Plans to ensure those freedoms can only be 
assured if they are an integral part of our war 
effort and planning. 

that brains of the 
nation are behind our national spokesmen im 


| said earlier the best 
planning the peace and the new age of abun 
dance. Who are these men and what is their 
the John 


Maynard Keynes and Sir Wm. Beveridge in the 


authority? In Britain, names of 
economic field and Sir John Orr and Prof. 
Crewe, of Aberdeen University, in the field of 
production and nutrition are some of the recog 
nized leaders to mention only four. In the 
United States, Dr. Alvin 


professor of political economy at Harvard is the 


Hansen, Littauer 


\merica. He, with 
Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the United 


John Maynard Keynes of 


States, Harry Hopkins, Prof. Nourse of the 
Brookings Institute, Henry Kaiser of Portland, 
and a host of other industrialists, economists, 
educators, and social scientists are the archi 
tects of the new economy. In Canada, we have 
a small counterpart in the Reconstruction Com 
mittee under Dr. Cyril James of McGill. These 
men represent individually and collectively the 
best minds we can get together. They have at 
their disposal all the sources of information and 
all the wealth of business and. administrative 
experience which the nation possesses. These 


people represent our nation brain trusts and, 
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while | know it is fashionable in some quarters 
to sneer at brain trusts and to decry their work. 
| think it is always well to examine the back 
ground and connection of the people who do the 
sneering before accepting their argument at face 


value. 


The Ideas 


\hat are the ideas that these men are putting 
forward today? They have been briefly and 
clearly stated in a recent article by Prof. Harold 
Rugg of Columbia University, as follows: 

1. That we need not have a depression when 
peace 


2. That we can run the economic system in 


comes, 


peace time as in war time on a full-employment- 
at-abundance-level basis. 


> 


3. That the bottle-neck of finance 


must be got rid of, that credit must flow freely 


present 


to all worthy producers, little or big. 

+. That people can afford whatever they can 
produce. 

5. That with our rich resources we need not 
fear the national debt. 

6. That if private initiative does not act 
full 


even if 


promptly to maintain employment, the 


that 
inject social capital into the system. 


government must act means to 

/. That the only possible way out for us, as 
well as other peoples, 1s for the American con 
tinent to lead and nurse a sick world, running 
the economic system at full capacity and giving 
away our products on a lend-lease basis for a 
long time to come. 

Such in sketchy outline 1s the shape of things 
to come. Anyone who thinks about it at all 
must be impressed with the tremendous task of 
translating those outlines into specific action 
projects which John Doe can see and under 
stand and participate in. This can only be don 
through the democratic process which, for want 
of a better term, is called The Consent of the 


(soverned., 


The Consent of the Governed 

In a totalitarian system it would be relatively 
casy to translate such a programme into action 
\ll that would be necessary would be for some 
iuehrer to say it must be done. In a democracy, 


however, It 1s not so easy. Such a programme 


can only be translated into action through thx 
consent of the governed—the people themselve- 

Social changes can only be brought about 
in a democracy when the common people—th« 
governed—give their consent. Before they will 
do this they must understand; that is why | 
said our task.as educators, policy-makers and 
administrators was essentially a job of com 
munication. We must communicate these ideas 
to the people and let them discuss them—mull| 
them over, disagree, suggest and supplement 
until they have a clear conception of their ow: 
relationship to the programme. This is some 
times an irritatingly slow process but it is the 
only process that will stand the test of time. | 
have often said that if two or three people in 
every country schoolhouse thoroughly under 
stood the implications of governmental policy 
we would have a much more efficient democracy 
than we have now. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University says if 5,000,000 Americans out oi 
130 million understood, that would be a suffi 
cient nucleus to carry the rest along. 

That job of communication can only be done 
by mobilizing our resources for the distribution 
of information—the press, the radio, the film, 
the public forum, the discussion group, the 
town meeting, the classroom and the pam 
phleteer. There must be understanding on the 
part of the average citizen of what the pro 
gramme means in terms of his own and the 
nation’s welfare. It is the government’s and the 
educator's responsibility to see that the basis 
It is 
a job for a division of public information, plus 


of that understanding is made available. 


the educators and administrators, to see that 
all proposals are examined carefully and acted 


upon with “the consent of the governed 


Canada’s Task 

By the time the war is over Canada will have 
over 700,000 men and women in the armed 
services plus another 1,500,000 in war industry 
That means approximately 2% million peopl 
will have to be re-established in peace-time 
occupations. Truly that is a task that requires 
big thinking and planning with imagination. 

l am going to suggest a few of the thing- 
we might do and try to relate the projects t 
the province of Alberta or, at most, the prairi 
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rovinces, In an attempt to translate planning 
0 specific action projects. 

1. In first place 1 would put a water con- 
servation scheme which might be spread over 
he three prairie provinces in the next ten years 
ind would require about 210 million dollars. 
(hat sounds like a lot of money, but we lost 
nuch more than that for the lack of a water 
onservation scheme in seven years of drought. 
it would mean an expenditure of 70 million 
dollars in each province in ten years or 7 million 
per year. 

(ut of that water conservation scheme would 
ome an extension of irrigation which would 
permit the settlement of another 15,000 people 

\lberta and 10,000 in Saskatchewan. 

2. Out of the water conservation project 
would come sufficient electric power to electrify 
the farm homes of the prairie provinces and 
enough work to employ thousands of men 
directly and indirectly for many years to come. 
The electrification programme on a provincial 
basis might require an expenditure of 2 million 
per vear for ten years. 

3. In the third place I would put a re- 
lorestation programme for the eastern water- 
shed of the Rocky Mountains which would cost 
one million a year for ten years. 

The three foregoing programmes would have 
the double advantage of providing immediate 
employment for thousands of people annually 
and a self-liquidating resource which would 
increase in value as the years went by. All three 
developments should be financed by national 
capital. 

4. A housing scheme to build in rural and 
Alberta 10,000 


erage value of $4,000 each, each year for the 


urban home units with an 


This would be at a total cost 
ot $400,000,000 in ten years or 40 million per 
ear. ‘This, 


next ten years. 


again, should be financed by 
national capital on a long-term loan basis. In 
ther words, this too would be a self-liquidating 
debt. 

>. A road building programme of 2 million 
dollars per year exclusive of maintenance for 
ten years. This might be a joint Dominion and 
provincial undertaking in which case the cost 
vould be sharable. 

6. An industrial 


development programme 


which would develop the McMurray tar sands 
and salt deposits, our oil and coal industry and 
our northern mineral potential. Such a pro 
gramine to involve an expenditure of 50 million 
in the next ten years or a minimum of 5 million 
per year. 

7. A programme of aviation development 
which would involve the expenditure of 2 mil- 
lion dollars per year in Alberta alone . 

8. A programme of public and industrial 
building which would use 5 million per year 
or 50 millions in 10 years. 

9. A programme of improved public educa 
tion at the public, high school, vocational, 
technical, university and adult levels to cost 
the Province an estimated additional 2 million 
dollars annually. Included with the educational 
programme should be a research programme of 
$150,000 a 
programme. 

10. The 
tremendous 


year as part of a larger national 


projects suggested will provide a 
amount of productive work and 
should develop a heavy consumer demand for 
the primary products of the farm. In order to 
ensure an effectively organized marketing 
structure it may be necessary to establish order- 
ly marketing machinery to stabilize the grading 
and marketing of primary products. Such a 
programme in its initial stages might cost 
1 million dollars per year or 10 million over a 
ten-year period. 

The foregoing programme which is suggested 
as something to think about rather than an 
actuality would cost $671,150,000 in ten years 
of $67,115,000 year. 
Obviously a goodly share of that sum would 


or al average per 


be provided by private capital, such as in the 


home-building and industrial development 


Suppose we estimate that 17 million 
will be private, which | don’t think is an un- 


phases. 


reasonable amount, that would leave 50 million 
which has to be financed on a public basis. 

If we recognize that Canada is spending for 
war alone today at the rate of 3 billion dollars 
per year, this works out at $250 per head for 
12,000,000 people. Alberta’s share of that ex 
penditure on the basis of 800,000 population 
is 200 million dollars annually. The programme 
of 50 million dollars annually of public funds 


to be expended in a ten-year programme is 
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only one quarter of what we are now spending 
in a necessary but unproductive purpose. Don’t 
you think we could afford to spend 50 million 
annually on a production programme that would 
he about fifty per cent self-liquidating ? 

I suggest these things for your consideration 
and study. There is nothing to be frightened 
of. It is within the bounds of our productive 
capacity. Never forget that and that we can 
atford just as much as we can produce. The 
only real wealth is goods and services and 
money is simply a convenient mechanism to 
facilitate exchange. 


A Confession of Faith 


[ think, in conclusion, only one thing remains 
for me to do and that is to make a confession 
of faith. Some of you may have taken alarm 
at some of the things I have suggested and 
have also made up your minds that here is just 
one more wild-eyed theorist thrown up in the 
favourable milieu of Alberta. To some of you 
it may sound like red revolution and the end 
of the free enterprise system as we have known 
it. 

Well, certainly, it doesn’t mean the free 


enterprise just as we have known it. In my 
judgment it means a mixed economy with 


public and private enterprise functioning 
separately in those fields for which each is best 
adapted and working together where this pro- 
cedure is in the highest public interest. It means 
the maximum of free enterprise consonant with 
responsibility and it means, undoubtedly, some 
extension of public ownership, and a great ex- 
tension of co-operative ownership to provide 
a yardstick for both public and private enter- 
prise. It means that federal, provincial and local 
governments will do those things which they 
can do best or which only they can do, and 
that private companies, co-operative associ- 
ations, individuals, farmers, manufacturers and 
merchants will do these things which are best 
suited to their capabilities and responsibilities. 

| want to say, in conclusion, what I said at 
the beginning, that I do not fear the future—I 
welcome its challenge to initiative and daring, 
imagination and skill, and I rest supremely 
confident that if we raise our sights and look 


to new horizons all will yet be well. 








NEW SOCIAL ACTION PAMPHLETS 


The Council for Social Action of the Congr: 
gational-Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, in recent issues of their monthly bulletins 
“Social Action” have dealt with the following themes: 


October: Uniting Today for Tomorrow, by Graysor 
Kirk and Walter R. Sharp Price, 25 cents 
This is a study of the possible role of th 
United Nations in the winning of a peace based 
on the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 


November: Americans Want to Read, by Dorothea 
F. Hvyle. Price, 15 cents. This deals with the 
dearth of libraries in rural United States. 


December: Economic Freedom for 
David Cushman Coyle 


America, by 
’ 
Price, 15 cents. 


January: Race Against Humanity, by Charles S. 
Johnson. Special consideration of the Negri 
problem in the United States, with the 
emphasis on the spiritual implications of rac 
and culture in democracy. Price, 20 cents. 


Social 
Price, 15 cents. 


February: Toward More 
Marietta Stevenson. 


Security, by 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Executive of the Canadian Associa 


tion for Adult Education has decided to 
proceed with plans for its Annual Meeting, 
to be held on May 20-21-22, in London, 
Ontario. The Western Ontario Library As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Meeting at the 
same time. The Conference will be held in 
the beautiful new public library building in 
that city. 

The general theme of the Convention will 
have to do with the responsibility of the 
Association in relation to present and post 
war problems. All affiliated societies, and all 
members of the Association are urged to keep 


these dates free and to attend if possible. 
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Handicraft in Post-War Canada 


By J. MURRAY GIBBON 


\ HAT part can handicraft play in the 

rehabilitation and _ reconstruction pro- 
Canada after the war? These 
programmes are likely to dovetail into each 


crammes of 
ther. In the meanwhile they are the excuse 
for committees. 

Judging by the census of 1941, the population 
i Canada is about 1114 million, slightly more 
male than female. In February 1943, accord- 
ing to the publication 
War 


vere in the Canadian Army approximately 


“Canada at War,” issued 
hy the Time Information Board, there 
$30,000, in the Canadian Air Force approxi- 
mately 200,000, in the Canadian Navy more 
than 52,000. These figures do not include 
110,000 in the Reserve Army and 38,000 in 
the Merchant Marine—making a grand total of 
830,000, representing one-third of the male 
population, between the ages of 19 and 45. Of 
these, probably 300,000 will be serving over- 
this 


anent or temporary, as the price of invasion 


seas year. Anticipated casualties, per- 

the European continent, may amount to 
is high as 50 per cent. Those who come back 
will have to be reabsorbed and in many cases 
rehabilitated the occupational 
therapy, in which handicraft plays a major 


with aid of 
part. During and after the last war, one could 
tind whole wards in Canadian military hospitals 
vhere nearly all the patients able to sit up were 
knitting. Today knitting is only one of thi 

any crafts that should be taught and are 
taught in the curriculum of the Occupational 
(herapy Courses at the University of Toronto. 


[hese courses also include woodwork, metal 
vork, pottery, leatherwork, book - binding, 


batik and weaving. 
But training in handicraft should mean more 
an relief to the nerves of those who may come 
It should 
of definite value to those who are setting up 


ick wounded or under mental strain. 


ew homes, particularly in rural areas, or desire 
improve and beautify old homes at moderate 
st. 

March Ist, in the Montreal 


B. Shapiro writes: 


Under date of 


izette, L. S. “My own 


estimates is that about 30,000 English war 
brides will come to Canada when our troops sail 
home after the war.” This should remind the 
social economists that the human unit in re- 
habilitation and reconstruction is rather the 
family than the individual. Programmes should 
plan for the womenfolk as well as the men, and 
of course in increasing number of Canadian 
women are now in uniform or are in munition 
plants, and will have to go back to pre-war life 
and occupations. Lt,-Col. George S. Currie. 
Deputy Minister of National Defence, says that 
3% million women in Canada over 15 years of 
age are engaged directly or indirectly in work- 
ing for the war effort. More than 21,250 were 
listed on February Ist as being in the Armed 
Services. 


Training Required in Home Handicrafts 
For those who have not already had any 
training in handicrafts likely to be of service 
in the home, such training should be provided. 
The Canadian 
have 


Educational Services 
issued textbooks on sheet metal work, 
automotive engineers, ciesel engineering, etc. 


Legion 


adapted for vocational training, but the crafts 
likely to be of practical value in the establish: 
ment of soldier families, particularly in rural 
areas, are much more varied. Those suggested 
by Dr. Ivan Crowell, of Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, are: 

Woodcraft — making and repairing house 
furniture and farm equipment—wood turning. 

Leathercraft—glove making, shoe and slipper 
making, belts, bags—repairing harness. 

Bookbinding. 

Needlecraft—plain and fancy sewing, knit 
ting, crochet. 

Simple Weaving. 

Dressmaking. 

Hooked and Braided Rugs—for the floor. 

i:lementary Metalcraft—e.g. making troughs, 
wagon wheels, etc. 

It is significant that two of the leading rural 
publications in Canada, the Country Guide, of 
Winnipeg, and the Family Herald and Weekly 
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Star, published in Montreal, run departments on 


Farm Mechanics and the Farm Shop. The 


Scrap Book of excerpts from the columns of 


the Country Guide has a very large sale. 


The interest taken by service men in handi 
craft is evidenced by the Craft Shop at Camp 
Borden, which commenced to operate last No 


vember. \ccording toa report from Fred i? s, 


Maines, Senior Supervisor, Y.M.C.A. War 


Services, Camp Borden: 


“The Shop has been crowded to overflowing every 


evening, and the variety and quality of the articles 


which have been 
remarkable 


is not really of 


turned out by the men is quite 


However, the quality of these products 


greatest importance. The real value 


of this new project is in providing a place where men 
may spend a portion of their spare time during the 


evenings in applying themselves to something of a 


giving 


least 


creative nature, SCOPE 


to their inventive genius 


to some extent at \nd in addition, when the 


articles are completed they have a special sentimental 
gifts souvenirs 


value as and 


Many of the finished 
articles are displayed with justifiable pride. 


“We 


mighty proud of a junior bow and set of arrows which 
his dad is 


know of at least one boy who is going to be 


making for him for Christmas. It has his 


name burned into it and also Borden” 


“Xmas 1942.” 


Sergeant in an 


and 
The dad, who, by the way, is a Staff 


“Camp 


Armoured Unit, has made a fine lemon- 
wood bow for himself, too, so we hope they may have 
dad's 
Craft 


result of 
Y.M.C.A 


some real good times together as a 


good 


Shop 


craftsmanship, aided by the 


“Other attractive gifts which are either completed 


or in the making, include serving trays, smoking stands, 
coffee table, s« wing cabinet, cedar chest, picture frames, 
wall plaques, name belts, swagger 


bracelets 


sticks, toys, puzzles, 


ornaments and made 


from nuts, cribbage 
model 
books, ete 
Products 


West as 


boards, bows and arrows, aircraft, sailboats, 


And the list is 
from the Craft Shop have 
Alberta and as far 


snaps and autograph 


growing daily 
been sent as far 
N Va 


ast as 
Scotia 


“It is our opinion that this new experiment. in 


yvram here is of exceptional value and offers out 


tanding possibilities for development, providing space, 


equipment and materials can be found for serving 


irger numbers of men. The only charge made to the 
he actual cost of materials used 


been carrying on a similar type of work 


in Camp Borden Military Hospital, pat 
those 


Iracture 


cases and confined to 


some considerable tim The type of 
1 adapted to the 
onditions there, with patients working usually right 


in bed. Model 


lemand = there i vell is woollen 


planes, tanks, trucks, etc., have been in 


ushion 


covers, 


square-knotting, and soap carving. We are now 


ning to introduce a simple type of weaving.” 

To this, Mr. William R. Cook, Associa: 
Secretary for the National War Services Cor 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A., adds: 

“A hasty scanning of reports from various secti 
of the country, as these reports happen to be on 
desk, reveals a dozen forms of handicraft in operat: 
in our centres. I think there are more, but these 
typical. They include leatherwork, woodwork, whitt 
ling and carving, weaving, soap carving, toy-makir 
knitting, archery equipment, puzzlecraft, model pla 
and stagecraft.” 

Compared to the British, Canadian schoo! 
have been backward in manual training but ar 
now catching up. Roman Catholic girls, wl 
are convent bred, get a thorough schooling 1 
the 
Cross have made knitting the most popula 
both Catholi 
women. There is no greater cultural gift that 


needlecraft. Demands of Canadian Re 


pastime for Protestant and 
New Canadian women have brought to Canada 
than their skill and taste in embroidery. But 
there is still a large field open for other forn 
of handicraft in Canadian Adult Education. 


Tourist Market for Handicraft 
Is Secondary 


The idea that handicraft depends nowaday 
chiefly on the tourist market 1s not borne out 
by the experience of the Canadian Handicratt 
Guild Shop in Montreal. There were not man 
\merican tourists in 1942, but this Shop had 
an excellent turnover, due to the fact that tly 
Canadian of today is coming to like handicratt 
goods. Those who can afford to buy the 
buy them. ‘Those who have the time and ability 
to make them, make them for themselves o1 
gilts to their friends. Handicrafts give a hon 


a homey atmosphere—they are serviceabl 
they last well 


blend 


Some of them are not so very cheap, but fet 


they usually have colours th 


if they are cheap, they are not gaud 


good prices on account of their artistic qualiti 


The objective should be not so much 


promote handicrafts for the tourist trade, bu 
rather to enable people, particularly count 
folk, to take pride in their homes that th 
themselves have helped to furnish and decorat 
This is the objective of the highly success! 
the lermieres or lat 


plan of Cercles de 
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men's Circles covering the rural women in 

the province of Quebec. 

(hese Circles started thirty years ago out of 
idea of the Home Makers Clubs of Ontario, 
have grown amazingly in the last twelve 
irs and have become a real factor in stopping 
exodus from the farm to the city. The chief 

jective of these Circles is to make rural life 

re attractive and more remunerative by 
ins of handicraft. 
(he Province of Nova Scotia has recently 
ided to establish a Department of Handi 
rait and Home Industries with a programme 
esigned to bring about improved living and 
momic security of the people of that province, 
ul other provinces are likely to follow suit i 
iew of the successful experience of Quebec. 
Correspondence courses in handicrafts such 
hook-rugging and remodelling old furnitur 
re carried on by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Province of Alberta, while the Manitoba 

Department of Agriculture has an organized 
eries of demonstrations of handicraft by expert 
structors in rural areas. 

(Ine of the major problems in Soldier Settle- 
ent or indeed in any large scale plan of settle 
ent is to keep the settlers settled and immune 
gainst the temptation to drift into the town or 
itv. The old maxim is true that ‘Satan finds 
ischief still for idle hands to do.” Keep the 
inds busy and the feet will not be so restless. 

Men and women take special pleasure i 
ings which they themselves have made—they 
bed 


preads, quilts, rugs, table linen, tableware, ete. 


ire prouder of home-made furniture, 
in of such goods bought from stores, although 
| course life is short and much has to be bought 
uly made. If the Federal Government is to 
in for any extensive housing plan after the 
the furniture as well as the walls should 
considered, with plans of simple, tasteful 
ign which the occupant, if so inclined, can 
least partly make himself. 
\'nder careful guidance and encouragement. 
ulicraft can be a great cultural influence in 
life of a people. The craft worker becomes 
terested in design and in the desire to create 
ething that is beautiful as well as of practical 
find treasures in the 


Connoisseurs rich 


isant Art of Europe, which is really the 


handicraft that has come to be of artistic value 
in the course of generations, through the growth 
of traditions in taste. 


Post-war Immigration Prospects 
Immigration after the war is likely to be 
heavy, and most of it will probably be directed 
to the land, although some skilled technicians 
ntay be admitted in connection with special 
industries, as was the case of 80 Czechs allowed 
entry to work in the Bata Shoe Factory at 
Frankfort, Ontario. It should be remembered 
that many factory workers are handling pre 
cision instruments which make them particu 


Also that 


many of the European continental immigrants, 


larly skilful in home handicrafts. 


particularly those from Scandinavia, have been 
taught crafts in the schools of their country of 
origin even if they do come to Canada to take 
up farming. 

So far as land settlement is concerned, there 
are 60,000 available farms with farm houses in 


Cartada held by elderly people with no children 
of age to carry on the farm. Many of these ar 
likely and willing to be expropriated. Much of 


their furniture would be none the worse of 


remodelling. 

\ certain number of the ground personnel 
of the Air 
Plan may be expected to make their homes in 


British Commonwealth Training 
Canada, and bring relatives from overseas. 
European immigrants will probably have to 
bring with them a minimum of $1,000 with 
which to operate their farms. That leaves little 
enough for the furnishing and decoration 01 
their new homes. Many of them, however, have 
the skill to make or remodel furniture and em 
hellish their homes with embroidery, knitted 
or woven fabrics. Their womenfolk are mostly 
accomplished in needlecrafts and readily learn 
to make clothes in Canadian fashions from pat 


terns in Canadian popular and farm magazines. 


Canada’s Handicraft Traditions 

Handicraft has played a much greater part in 
the social economy of Canada than the average 
history would indicate. Without handicrafts the 
white pioneers in Acadia and along the Lowe 
St. Lawrence could not have survived any more 


than the native Indians. Pioneering in Canada 
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did not end in the 17th century. The French 
Canadians of the early 18th century had to 
return to spinning and weaving because the 
English fleet cut off the supply of French im- 
ported This first 
Movement was a handicraft movement. 


Made-in-Canada 
The 
50,000 United Empire Loyalists who pioneered 


gor ds. 


at the close of that century in the Maritimes 
and along the shores of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Ontario, in Upper Canada, had for the 
most part to build their own homes and make 
their own furniture, clothes, shoes and farm 
implements ; otherwise they could not have sur- 
vived. The post-Loyalists who followed into 
Upper Canada from Pennsylvania were tra- 
ditionally craftworkers. “Pioneer days,” writes 
Margaret Dawson, “ have gone, bearing with 
them the quilt makers of other years. But in 
many a Western Ontario home there are still 
cherished quilts that were put together by the 
light of a candle and quilted with tiny, even 
stitches in the warmth of a fireplace—each quilt 
was really a mosaic of memories.” 

The British and Irish immigrants of the first 
halt of the 19th century were refugees from the 
invasion of the Machine Age, and readily picked 
up the homely handicraft habits of their Canadi- 
an neighbours until the Machine Age crept over 
Canada also. They, too, were pioneers, as one 
can see from the writings of Katherine Parr 
Trail and Susanna Moodie. 

The end of the 19th century saw the begin- 
ning of the tide of peasant immigrants from 
This 


was supplemented by immigration of Americans 


south-eastern Europe and Scandinavia. 


into Western Canada who were mostly gal- 
third 
generation, willing to pioneer on free or cheap 


vanized Europeans of the second or 
hometeads and in prairie homes which many of 
them furnished and decorated with what they 
made themselves. 

Following the last Great War there was a 
further immigration from Great Britain consist- 
ing largely of settlers who had been taught 
craits in their schools—for Europe had seen a 
renaissance of handicraft in the Arts and Craft 
Movement. 


Pioneer Days Still Ahead 


Canada’s pioneering days have by no means 


come to an end. While the fringe of settlemcn 
has spread from Atlantic to Pacific, north of 
international boundary, the aeroplane has 
the last twenty years opened up the North West 
Territories and Northern Ontario and Quebec 
Prospectors have been followed by mining 
camps and these are rapidly growing int 
mining towns and cities. Arvida and the great 
new power-plant of Shipshaw are typical of 
what may happen elsewhere in this fabulous 
North. And it is significant that the directors 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada hav 
been negotiating with Dr. Ivan Crowell, of th 
new Macdonald College School of Handicraft, 
to establish handicraft courses at Arvida. 
Ottawa has announced that an international 
planning board will figure on programmes io: 
the peace-time development of a million square 
miles in northern British Yukon 
Alaska. The present population of that 
area is just 100,000, but it will rapidly increasé 
with development. 


Columbia, 
and 


And it will be essentially 
a pioneer country. 

The Handicrafts Guild, with 
branches and affiliations, has done much to find 


Canadian 


outlets for handicraft workers who find the, 
can produce more than they themselves require, 
and see no objection to turning an honest penny 
in the market. The shops of the Guild at 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg have done 
excellent work in this respect, supplying affili 
ated shops and hotels with handicraft goods 
The branches in Edmonton and Calgary or 
ganize sales in local stores at special seasons 
The 


doubtedly is a factor. A report on the Sudete: 


marketing of surplus handicrafts un 


Colony in the Peace River indicates that th 
handicrafts activities of the colonists in then 
first year petered out through their inability 
find the market they anticipated. 

The Guild 
done much to uphold high standards of desig! 


Canadian Handicrafts has als 


and workmanship in the numerous exhibit: 
it has organized both in Canada and abroad 
lt is a volunteer organization working without 
profit, and has been a major factor in kee; 
alive the interest in handicrafts during the | 
forty years. The experience it has acqu! 
should prove of real value in any governmen! 


(Continued on Page Fifteen 
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Radio in this World and the World to Come 


By FRANK CHAMBERLAIN 


rT‘ HE question keeps coming up in my mind, 
as it must come in yours sometime,—who, 
inyone, is the supervisor of Canada’s war- 

e broadcasting ? 

[he granting of licenses is controlled by the 
soard of Governors of the C.B.C. Dr. James S. 

iomson, general manager of the C.B.C., and 
-rnest L. Bushnell, programme supervisor, no 
loubt control the ten C.B.C. outlets. But what 
ibout the other eighty-odd private radio stations 

Canada? Who is supervising and correlating 
their wartime programmes ? 

On paper, the Wartime Information Board 
las been named the official bureau in Canada 
for the dissemination of war information. But 
strangely enough, radio is not under the juris- 
liction of that Board. 

When Herbert Lash was Director of Public 
Information he used radio intelligently and 
onsistently. Charles Vining, when he was 
yppointed to the Wartime Information Board, 
believed that radio was so important he asked 
rnest Bushnell to head the radio section of 
the W.I.B. Inactivity led Mr. Bushnell to 
return to his own C.B.C. offices where he felt 
he could make a better contribution to the war 
ttort, and since then, radio has been practically 
ignored by the Wartime Information Board. 

When Major Gladstone Murray was named 
l\roadcasting Director-General of Canada, we 
nominated him for the job of bringing together 

e Wartime soard, the C.B.C., 

e Canadian Association of Broadcasters, the 


Information 


‘ublic Relations offices of the Armed Services 
ud all the various other Boards and private 
iidividuals who are now using radio in their 
wn ways to further the war effort. Major 


\lurray has now left radio for private industry, 


| we must look to another. 


Up to Mr. Grierson 


The job is obviously John Grierson’s. Mr. 
rierson, head of the National Film Board, has 
whieved world renown for his film work. 
‘le has been named general manager of the 


Vartime Information Board, succeeding Mr. 


Vining. Radio, as well as the film, the press, 
the poster and the printed and spoken word 
must come under John Grierson’s supervision 
and inspiration if broadcasting is going to 
contribute all it might in helping to win this 
war, and the peace that will follow. 

In any event, I hope that John Grierson, or 
someone he may appoint, will follow the lead 
of Elmer Davis, the director of war information 
for the United States, who, in answer to the 
people’s wishes, will go on the air weekly, 
Fridays, in what he calls “A Report to the 
Nation.”” Many people have a feeling today 
that there is a surfeit of propaganda bulletins 
and other programmes, many of which ought 
to be quietly discarded . . . and replaced with 
one weekly quiet informative talk by someone 
who really knows what this war is about . 
and can tell the nation about it. 


Saturation Point 


Radio needs a psychologist to determine the 
saturation point of propaganda broadcasts. I 
don’t know when that saturation point is 
reached. I do know that there comes a time 
when announcements lose their effect on the 
human mind. It’s like horror pictures in the 
newspapers. One horror picture in a long time 
will move the reader to tears, and will move 
him sufficiently to do something about it. Ten 
horror pictures a day, week in and week out, 
do nothing to the human mind. They just don’t 
register. They have ceased to be unusual. 





(Continued from Page Fourteen) 
plan to promote handicrafts in any plan of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

Previous to the war, the Women’s Institutes 
of Canada were active in promoting handicraft 
in the rural areas of Canada, but in the last 
three years have concentrated on such handi- 
crafts as knitting and needlework as well as 
producing goods for the Canadian Red Cross 
or Bundles for Britain. After the war their 
boundless energy may well be re-enlisted in a 
campaign for handicrafts in general. 
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So it is with radio announcements. You hea 
two or three announcements urging you to save 
But let those 


announcements be given every hour, all day 


fats, or give to the Red Cross. 


long, and a curious situation arises they 
don’t have any effect whatever. 

1 am aware that the same thing applies to 
the dramatic presentations of the C.B.C., de- 
signed to create in the hearts of all Canadians 
an urgent desire to do everything in their power 
to help win the war. One powerful play—or 
perhaps a speech by an Eric Knight—will move 
half the population of the Dominion. But broad- 
cast a play, or a speech, about the war every 
night of the week and soon they have no more 
effect on the people than Amos ’n’ Andy. Not 
as much, indeed. Amos ’n’ Andy, when they 
were on the air, at least sold soup. 

But I must move on to the second part of 
my text. 

The C.B.C 


value of priming the thinking pumps of Cana- 


has done well to recognize the 


dians by launching a series of broadcasts on 
the post-war world. The series is called “Of 
Things to Come,” and is heard on Sunday 
nights. Robert B. Inch, formerly of the League 
of Nations Society in Canada, is directing the 
that 
Canadian writer, Morley Callaghan, and Ray- 


productions, assisted by bright young 
mond Tanghe, of Montreal. 

Now I haven’t any doubt that the general 
manager of the C.B.C. will make certain that 
this series doesn’t take too much for granted in 
its inquiry into the post-war world. The direc 
tors of the programme will be wise if they avoid 
too much emphasis on either social planning 
The 
probably be a mixture of both social planning 


Maybe 


there'll be a little more social planning than 


or free enterprise. world to come will 


and free enterprise, just as it 1s now. 


there is now. Maybe the supporters of free 


enterprise will undergo changes in_ their 
thinking. 

This is what I’m driving at: There has been 
formed in United States and in Canada groups 
of big industrialists who have already launched 
their campaign for the promotion of free enter- 
prise after the war. Groups who think different- 


ly have also laid their plans for the new world, 


and their new world doesn’t give much sy: 


for free enterprise. What I’m saying is th 
radio will have to exercise great care in setti 
out the facts of the case, tolerantly, clear 
simply, so that Canadians will be able to we 


out their own solution in their own sound w 


Give People Facts 


We in Canada do not want broadcasting to 
The Axis 
countries may be content with that sort of dic- 
tatorship. Most of us 
in this country believe that the people will think 


attempt to do our thinking for us. 
Anglo-Saxons aren't. 


straight if they are given the facts, straight and 
unbiased. 

Do you mind if [ ask a question, without 
attempting to give the answer? Are we getting 
the facts now? Facts about the manpowe: 
problem, probably the biggest headache in the 
country today. Facts about the financial set-up 
in the Dominion? Facts about industrial pro 
duction ? Agriculture? Health? Labour? Hous 
ing? Feeding? Post-war reconstruction. 

Answer it for yourself. 

The C.B.C.’s 


under way with its new set-up, will do much to 


it gets 


Labor Forum, once 
improve the understanding of our people i1 
relation to labour and management problems, 
and the whole question of unions and produ 
tion. In this regard, one has a feeling that radi 
will achieve greater results than the press has 
in past years. 

Radio has a tremendous task to perform 
the development of understanding between tli 
various races, colours, and creeds of our peopl 
In the field of religion I have a feeling that th 
C.B.C.’s Church Advisory Council under Cano 
|. kX. Ward has done a good job. They hav 
introduced to the people of Canada something 
of the traditions of the Church of England 
United 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Bapt 
This 


Chuch unity at its best. They have, in the mai 


Canada, the Church of Canada, 


Conventions, and other communions. 
put religion on the air with a dignity it deserv« 


Racial Problems 
Much can still be done in improving racial 
understanding. You have probably listened | 


one or more of the new programmes heard o\ 
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lue network on Mondays, when the efforts 
Negroes in the United States have been 
licized. The best in Negro literature, Negro 
sic. Negro achievement in other fields, has 
1 happily combined in a unique series. 

(he same thing has been done by the Nelson 
Committee for the 


ckefeller countries in 


tin America. Radio has done a remarkable 
ece of work in increasing our understanding 
South 


do this for 


If radio 
America, and for the 


these American countries. 
Latin 
\egroes, it can do it in improving the relation- 
ip between Jews and Gentiles, and I would 
pe that after the war (or maybe before the 
ends) some effort would be made to in- 
rease our knowledge of what makes a German 
nd a Japanese tick, and what goes on in the 
urageous head of a Russian peasant. 
There have been many elements responsible 
the bonds of friendship now existing be- 
veen the people of United States and Great 
Common has done much. 


Britain. danger 


}ritain’s courage has been one of the factors. 
lhe American contribution to the allied cause 
heen no mean factor. But one of the great 
iorces of this new friendship is radio. 
hose trans-Atlantic broadcasts of Ed. Mur- 
ow and the host of have 


llowed him, up to the present Morgan Beatty, 


broadcasters who 
ve been more powerful propaganda for the 


vinning of goodwill between the two countries 


¢ 


an all the tons of literature put out by the 
british Ministry of Information in Washington 
New York. Not that 


rtance of the printed word. Not for a minute. 


I minimize the 1m- 


Television Coming 

(he post-war world will undoubtedly bring 
Now 
e my word for it. I’m quoting Niles Tram- 
ell, president of the N.B.C., and Dr. James 


television into our front rooms. don’t 


Kowland Angell, public service counselor of 


.C. Mr. Trammell says: “Television will 
emerge as one of the great post-war industries. 

is now technically ready and acceptable. 
We 


regional basis, building regional networks 


evision will be networked. will start 


of New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 


then we will combine the three into a 


nal network.” 


Dr. Angell said that television will have a 


revolutionary effect on teaching 


galleries 


children, 


bringing museums, and industrial 
plants right into the classroom to teach art and 
science. Now that doesn’t get me very excited 


when | realize that even the present day radio 


receiving set hasn’t found its way into very 


many schools of Canada. I doubt if television 
will speed the day when every classroom in this 
Dominion will have a receiving set, and at least 
an hour a day programme will be devoted to 
the school children. 

Short-wave is increasingly altering the com- 
plexion of our world. There’s seldom a day 
passes that I don’t listen to somebody in Cairo, 
\lgiers, London, Melbourne, Moscow. After 
the war we'll probably hear Berlin, Tokyo, 
Chungking and Delhi just as clearly as we 
listen to Robert St. John from Washington 
every night just after seven. 

What is all this going to mean in the lives 
of our children? I wouldn’t venture an opinion 
on such a perplexing problem. But we do know 
that N.B.C, 


short-wave transmitters presenting American 


may have as many as 20 or 30 


views and news to the nations of the world in 
all languages. The same sort of thing will be 
happening from other countries. Canada is now 
building a short-wave set that will send Canadi- 
No such 


thing as isolationism is possible in a world like 


an news and views all over the world. 


ours, 

| have a feeling that radio will play an im 
portant part in establishing what kind of peace 
we have when the conflict is over. Dr. Lyman 
Bryson, I know, is busy with his dinner-table 
United Nations 
should organize for peace. We have done very 


group discussing how the 
little about this subject over the Canadian 
stations, although it is good to note that the 
C.B.C.’s_ Discussion Group has been talking 
about “The Canada We'd Like to See.” 

That radio, like the press, has accepted its 
obligation and opportunity to play an impor- 
tant role in the war effort, I feel certain. I am 
not so sure that the people who control radio 
in Canada fully understand how best to use 
their own medium so that the greatest good can 


be achieved. 
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Book Reviews 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


Family Allowances for Canada? by 

Published jointly by the 
Affairs 
Adult 


D. H. Stepler. 
Canadian Institute of 
and the Canadian 
Price, 10 


International Associ- 


ation for Education. cents. 32 


pages 

This pamphlet is exceedingly stimulating. 
Indeed, one doubts if any group studying social 
measures for Canada could do better than use 
this pamphlet as a guide, especially since it 
contains a discussion outline and a brief biblio- 
graphy. On the whole, the main arguments 
favouring family allowances are marshalled, 
although no particular attention is devoted to 
the reasons why we should be worried about 
a declining birth-rate, while some of the major 
objections to family allowances are also given, 
along with alternative suggestions. 

It is generally recognized today that the wage 
system makes no adequate distinction between 
the married with children to support and the 
unmarried, and it is difficult to see how modern 
industry can make such a distinction without 
inviting more new problems than those which 
it solves. Therefore, if social policy demands 
a steady accretion of the population through 
natural means, the financial system must pro- 
vide for it apart from the wage-system, for it 
is little use bringing children into the world if 
they are not to be properly nourished, adequate- 
ly clothed and housed, and given the education 
of which each child is capable. 

Here, however, we run into difficulties. Do 
we want a larger population? There is no 
doubt that a larger population is desirable in 
Canada for many reasons—not least for eco- 
nomic reasons, but there are countries in the 
world where the population already existing 
is so large for their resources that they cannot 
expect any great improvement in their low 
standard of living. It would seem therefore that 
the social policy in some countries, potentially 
rich in resources, might properly encourage ex- 
pansion of population, while in other countries 
social policy might preferably aim at a restric- 
tion of population. The common statement that 
we live in an age of plenty for everybody needs 
to be taken with a grain of salt. We have too 


much of some things, too little of others, a 
in some other important respects “plenty 
nothing.” 

Another difficulty is only hinted at in tl 
pamphlet where it is stated that by 1981 the 
population of aged persons in the United King 
dom will be doubled and the proportion 
young 


persons one-third. One 


reason why the population is growing steadil, 


reduced by 


older is that ways and means have been found 
of saving many lives that formerly were cut 
off in youth. Nature was rather ruthless in its 
principles of selection and survival, but as 
disease after disease has been stalled by medical 
science, an aging population is inevitable. Othe: 
things being equal, if national resources are 
limited, can the producing classes, even with 
the titanic help of machines, produce all that 
is needed for a greatly increased population in 
the upper-age brackets at the same time as it 
seeks to provide for great accretions to thos 
in the lower age brackets? 

A good deal of space -is 
pamphlet to the costs of 


devoted in the 
such a_ scheme, 
especially since it is stated that when a Royal 
Commission considered the cost of granting 

wage to all the members of the adult male 
population which would enable them to support 
a family of five, the Dominion statistician dis- 
covered “that the whole produced wealth of the 
country including the portion which went in 
the shape of profits to employers, if divided 
equally amongst employees, would not yield the 
necessary weekly amount” (page four). This 
was probably true, and hence the only way 
provide Canadian wage-earners with the means 
whereby they could support families of fiv 
would be to increase the production of tl 
country without increasing the unit costs 

such products 





and to increase it along tl 
right lines. For example, less intoxicants < 
more housing! We have seen that producti 
can be tremendously increased in war-time, «1 
prices kept down, but if production is to 
equally increased in peace-time, then new tec! 
niques will have to be devised in national 
international planning to encourage such } 


duction, even if the existing monetary sys! 
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ust be overhauled in the process. For, in the 
ist analysis, financial and economic systems 
just be made subordinate to social policy, and 
ot social policy to systems of chartered accoun- 
incy, however filagreed. If we want natural 
icrease, we shall have to devise a monetary 
vstem the base of which expands with human 
roduction of the right kind and which does 
ot assume that everything given for the main- 
enance of the children of one group must be 
taken away from another group of the popula- 
tion which is already hard-pushed to provide 
wlequately for their own children. If children 
ire really part of the national wealth ; if, indeed, 
they are, as Ruskin taught, the real wealth of 
the nation, then their increase should mean an 
expansion in the monetary base. Mommsen, in 
his History of Rome (Book V; chapter X1) 
refers to the change which came about in Rome 
vhen even moralists like Cato seemed to assume 
that it was the duty of the citizen to keep “great 
vealth together and therefore not to beget too 
nany children. ... Where were the times, when 
the designation ‘child-producer’ (proletarius) 
had been a term of honour for the Romans?” 
(his reviewer doubts greatly if this country can 
dvance far without some provision for family 
illowances but he also doubts if we can afford 
lamily allowences until we have devised a new 
ionetary policy. And that is possibly even 
truer of the United Kingdom. 


The pamphlet says that in 1929 Father Lebel 


suggested that a plan of family allowances 
I 


‘might be started by the federal and provincial 


sovernments for their own civil service em- 


ployees.”” We doubt very much if public opinion 

Canada would approve such a step aimed to 
encourage the natural increase of stenographers 
nd statisticians in our midst, but it might be 
villng to support a scheme launched primarily 


to assist the children of those who are now 
serving their country in the armed forces over- 
seas or in the merchant marine. These young 
len were taken from their jobs before they 
ad really secured a toehold in life; some, 
ndeed, had never known jobs. If they should 
appily return to Canada, they should be en- 
uuraged to marry and have children. For this, 
e€ must of course provide jobs and we ought 


lso to provide family allowances. Their physi- 


cal fitness has been attested and for eugenic 
reasons natural increase should be encouraged 
among the physically fit. Moreover, their de 
votion to their country has been proved. The 
arguments for family allowances in such in 
stances are convincing. Would that not be a 
good place to begin? 

joo 


SILCOXx 


A CANADIAN DEFENCE OF CAPITALISM 


THE COMMON PROBLEM: By William R. 
Yendall. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press.) 
339 pages. Paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. 
1929 there have been few reasoned de- 
fences of capitalism, at least in bold type, where the 
arguments marshalled could be dealt with openly. 
There were a few apologies in the United States, 
notably the intriguing volume on “The Age ot 
Fable.”” But Canadian business-men have been for 
the most part silent, and they have trusted to 
indirect methods to get their arguments before the 
public. Sometimes, indeed, one has wondered if 
they were really sure of their position. At last, 
however, one Canadian business-man has taken the 
bull by the horns, or by the tail—according to the 
reaction of the reader, and on the whole he has 


Since 


presented an apologia for the status quo while 
admitting the necessity of some few reforms. Mr. 
Yendall is the president of the Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Company, of London, and_ has 
prominent in Rotarian and Y.M.C.A. circles. 

The style is unusually good. The English is 
lucid and almost journalese, and the quotations 
from all sorts of writers, including Hegel and Kant 
and Havelock Ellis and King George VI, are at 
times amazing. It would appear that Mr. Yendall 
has acquired his knowledge of classical and modern 
literature in the hard knocks, but no 
reader, however critical, can fail to recognize that 
he has acquired it and fairly thoroughly and not 
always via Will Durant. Indeed, his theories as to 
the proper spheres of education and church are 
well stated even if the reader may be disposed to 
argue with him on every page. 

We understand that the book is already having 
an excellent sale, and those who wish to understand 
the capitalist position would be well advised to 
read and ponder the truths contained in Mr. 
Yendall’ writings. On many points, he does expose 
the doctrinaire thinking of too many who, from 
the deep tranquillity of their academic chairs, have 
never had to deal with men in the large or to 
struggle with the persistent realities of the econo- 
mic system. 


been 


sche ¢ )] ot 


Mr. Yendall flays communism and 
endeavours to lay out the socialists as well, and 
he repeatedly calls attention to the fact that human 
nature is what it is, and that because this is so, 
communism and socialism will not work, but only 
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lead to dictatorship and onerous government 
bureaucracies of nitwits. Many readers will be 
tempted to agree with much that he says. 

But in one particular we feel that Mr. Yendall 
has betrayed himself. While he insists that human 
nature is what it is and must be consequently 
prodded from behind, he has retained a childlike 
faith in the good intentions and integrity of 
business-men. He feels—and he says exactly what 
he feels over and over again—that if business-men 
were only allowed to run things, they and they 
alone could disentangle all the mess of modern 
society and get us all on the right track again. 
At one point, he even believes that international 
problems should be taken out of the hands of the 
politicians and given to business-men since most 
international problems relate to trade any way! 
Apparently, God made most human beings just 
inept, but when he made business-men, he did a 
real good job and pinned angel’s wings on each one 
of them—or at least, on most of them. Mr. Yendall 
would admit, to be sure, that some business-men 
are not more than 99 44/100ths per cent pure. 
This loyalty is beautiful of course, but it is a bit 
naive, since many of us know to our sorrow that all 
power corrupts, and that absolute power absolutely 
corrupts, and that there are few men more danger- 
ous than those who think that they and their class 
have the only sanity left in our crazy world. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ALLIED SER- 
VICES: Report by Sir William Beveridge. 
(Toronto: The Macmillan Company.) Paper, 
300 pages. Price, $1.10. 

It is surely unnecessary to call the attention of 
leaders in adult education to this report, since most 
of them will have secured it soon after publication 
and will be studying the plan in detail. The Mac- 
millan Company is to be congratulated for its 
enterprise in making this significant report avail- 
able so promptly and so cheaply. 

Naturally Canadian readers will find in it much 
that is applicable to the necessities of our situation 
here, while at the same time they will be conscious 
of much that is pertinent only to the United King- 
dom. Many of our readers will have heard the 
B.B.C. broadcast in which Sir William Beveridge 
explained his report in an informal discussion with 
a few other students of social questions in Eng- 
land, including Prof. Harold J. Laski, who filled 
the role of advocatus diabolt. It is perhaps desir- 
able to point out a few facts about the meaning of 
the report: 

1. Sir William does not see in the provision of a 
basic national minimum for everybody a levelling 
down of human effort to the national minimum. 
Those who desire more than the national minimum 
(and most people will desire more) will have every 
opportunity to indulge their eagerness to achieve 


their goal. It is not then a question of social 
control or free enterprise. There is a place for both 
in the social structure envisaged by Sir William, 
but a national minimum will be assured. 

2. It does not propose to put the existing in 
surance companies out of business or to “national 
ize” their assets and liabilities. It leaves to such 
private institutions the opportunities of providing 
for individuals or corporations the security in 
excess of the national minimum imposed by the 
state. 

3. To the accusation that such security has a 
demoralizing tendency on the individuals who 
receive it, Sir William points out that the dole 
system was more demoralizing to the government 
than to the recipients of the dole. For it made it 
easier for the government to provide doles than 
to provide gainful work. 

4. The success of the scheme is contingent upon 
the acceptance by the government of its responsi- 
bility to provide for full employment. This, in the 
changed economic condition of the United King- 
dom, will not be easy. It may, indeed, prove im- 
possible. But the government will have as a chiei 
incentive such economic planning as will reason 
ably guarantee full employment. 

5. Should misfortune arise either to the indi- 
vidual or to the national economy as a whole, there 
will automatically be a minimum of purchasing- 
power available for him or for the generality of 
people to keep the essential industries operating, 
and those who secure this purchasing-power will 
have it as by right, and not as a public largesse. 

6. Canadians need to remember in particular 
that if this scheme is implemented, it will be neces- 
sary for Canada to provide at least a parallel ot 
social security if she expects to be able to receive 
to her shores any considerable number of immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom. 

The adoption of this report, with or without 
significant changes, will not automatically solve 
Britain’s economic problems; but then, in all 
probability, no other system will either. Those 
who believe that Utopia is just around the corner 
should put away childish things. 
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